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Eumlg Introduces 
a Great New Stereo System 
...That Projects Movies! 


Think of it as a superb stereo 
sound system, with specifications 
designed to excite audiophiles. 
A stereo tape recording and 
playback system with some ca¬ 
pabilities you might not find even 
on four-figure tape decks. 

Oh, and there's one other spe¬ 
cial feature: the Eumig S926 GL 
Stereo also does a magnificent 
Job of projecting Super 8 movies! 
It is, in fact, the Super 8 projector 
with the most features per dollar 
of any in the world today. 

The best sound reproducing 
Super 8 stereo projector! 

Now, using the main and bal¬ 
ance tracks found on any Super 
8 sound film, you can record 
stereo sound! You can also re¬ 
cord on each track separately. A 
"Duoplay" feature plays back 
both tracks, but the level of one 
controls the volume of the other. 
You can even transfer a record¬ 
ing from one track to the other! 
There's a sophisticated mixing 
circuit, too. 

Tops in power and frequency 
response. 

There has never been a Super 8 
sound projector with specifica¬ 
tions like these. And, because 
this isa Eumig High Quality Sound 
projector, you'll receive certifica¬ 
tion guaranteeing that it at least 
matches specs which include a 
frequency range of 40-13,000 Hz 
ia 24 fps, wow and flutter of less 
than 0.4%, an amplifier with 14 
watts RMS per channel (20 watts 
| music power), signal/noise ratio 
50dB or greater. To control it all, 
there is a stereo console control 
panel, complete with VU meters, 


slide pots and a logic-controlled 
record/playbackfunction board. 
Projection features to match. 

With such an extraordinary sound 
system, you can be sure that 



every projection capability was 
lavished on the S926 GL Stereo. 
For example, there’s Eumig's ex¬ 
clusive Optical Level System, so 
you can raise the projected im¬ 
age without “keystoning.” And 
600-foot coaxial reels for ultimate 
compactness and efficiency. 
Plus a fantastic 14-30mm f/1.3 
multicoated zoom lens, and doz¬ 
ens of other advanced features. 

We’d be glad to send you de¬ 
tailed information on the Eumig 
S926 GL Stereo Sound Projector. 
But this is really one projector 
you've got to hea r to believe. 
Please visit your Eumig dealer, 




The Eumig 
S926GL 
Stereo Sound 
Super 8 Projector 
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Bauer S209XL 

...“QUALITY WRITTEN 
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Whenyou get tobe abetter 
moviemaker, you won’t 
have to buy a newcamera. 
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Dramatic films need a clear visual perspective. 
With good coverage, you can control the whole picture. 


The main difference between 
shooting coverage for a documen¬ 
tary film and for a dramatic film is 
that you can’t completely control 
a documentary. You have to go 
along with what happens since an 
element of uncertainty and spon¬ 
taneity hangs over the shoot. 

In shooting a dramatic film, on 
the other hand, you can control 
what happens in the camera and 
in front of it — almost down to the 
frame and bat of an eyelash. 

Here are some pointers and 
common practices for you to 
keep in mind as you break down 
your script and plan for coverage. 

Goals for Set-ups 

Consider two goals as you plan 
your coverage: First, make sure 
that your overall list of shots 
gives viewers a clear visual 
perspective of the scene (by 
“scene" I mean a complete 
portion of the larger, dramatic 


Dramatic Coverage: 
The Whole Story 



story). Second, give yourself lots 
of choices for later on when you 


The simpler the scene, the fewer 
the camera/light set-ups you 
need. When more people, action, 
space and props are involved, 
you’ll need more complex set¬ 
ups. One way to film set-ups that 
insures maximum flexibility for 
editing dialogue and action goes 


something like this: To start, you 
film a master shot of the entire 
scene from beginning to end, re¬ 
vealed in a wide frame to show 
all the characters from head to 
foot and all the action. Then, you 
shoot a series of close-ups of 
each character, as he or she gives • 
lines and reacts to other actors’ 
lines. These follow-up close-ups 
also run the length of the entire 
scene. Thus, if you have three 
actors in a scene that runs three 
minutes on the screen, you’ll 
need four shots—one master and 
three close-ups — all running 
three minutes. With coverage this 
thorough, you could cut the 
scene in a zillion different ways. 
Practically speaking, however, 
we amateurs can’t always afford 
to shoot this much film, so we 
“rough edit” on paper before a 
shoot and cut corners wherever 
possible. We decide, for exam¬ 
ple, that the master shot is only 
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the frame. If the subject moves 
away from camera, viewers' at¬ 
tention will shift from the charac¬ 
ter to his or her destination. 
Shoot your subject moving re¬ 


view (POV) of a character in the 
story. The inclusion of these 
POV or subjective shots is an 
important device for developing 
character and for shaping 
viewers’ attitudes toward the 
people in your story. 

strong, subjective mood is to film 

“In shooting a dra¬ 
matic film, you can 
control what happens 
in the camera and in 
front of it!’ 

you shoot what the character 
sees—the POV shot—filmed 
from where the character stands 
or sits. If the character is moving 
when she or he observes, the 
camera ought to move too. 

(Alfred Hitchcock’s films almost 
' itriguing. 


point do you yell “Cut!” and 
why? The two-fold answer: At t 
natural break in the dialogue/ 


through a door or around a 
should ht 

a dramatic film th 


O should have several dramatic 
high points to serve as cues for 
cutting shots. It’s exactly this kint 
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The Fujica Super 8 Steel Splicer 

A CUT ABOVE THE PLASTIC KIND. 


- , r _, ... ...it offers exceptionally strong: 

ordinary plastic splicer? The Fujica splicer is greattensile strength, and 
made of high quality steel to give you years And ourtape won t cover the magnetic track, 



S-M-O-O-O-T-H UNIVERSAL 
808 FLUID HEAD 

Designed for use with Super-8, Video and still cameras, 
POSITIVE LOCK—Hydralock™ gives good control. Spirit 
level for easy leveling. Handle adjustable, indexing, non¬ 
twist PRO TYPE HANDLE. Autoslip™ self adjusting au¬ 
tomatic breakaway free pan (no knobs to adjust). Use 
the Universal 808 Ball leveling top tripod or any other 
wood or aluminum tripods. SALES & SERVICE Write for 
catalog. 

Miller Professional Equipment 

North Hollywood! CA 91601 (213) 766-9451 
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FEATS 
of emu 

C lay animation is transforming from simple fun into a most 
beguiling style of film art. And it’s popping up everywhere! 

On television, in movie theaters and even at Super-8 film festi¬ 
vals, clay animation is firmly in vogue. 

Slper-8 Filmaker recently put out its feelers in the direction of sev¬ 
eral filmmakers who are currently animating clay. Some do it as a 
business, others do it for fun. Many animators are hopelessly ad- 

on, and salute to, the current rage in animation: Feats of Clay. 


CARRELL McCarthy AND PAUL BOYINGTON 

The Agony And Ecstasy 
Of Clay Animation 


S ure, clay animation is a 
strange way to get your 
kicks. It can be an agoniz¬ 
ingly slow and tedious process. 
But it's also an exhilarating way 
to visually capture the essence of 
human nature. 


On film, clay characters have an 
uncanny knack of appearing 
“more human than human." This 
is because you can emphasize 
and exaggerate each part of a fa¬ 
cial expression—such as a crinkl¬ 
ing forehead, wrinkling mouth, 
moving eyebrows and flaring nos- 


But perhaps the most unique as¬ 
pect of this animation technique 
is the ability of clay to change 
into different shapes: a process 
known as metamorphosis . Since 
clay is three-dimensional, these 
transformations are especially 
exciting to see. The images are 
tangible, offering concrete shapes 
and textures for your audience to 
savor with delight. 


While filming our own 20-minute 
clay animation, King Tut Goes to 
McDonald's , we exploited the 
metamorphosis technique more 
than once. During one scene in a 
clay mobile home, a woman is 
talking to her husband when sud¬ 
denly, large red cones emerge 
from a pop art painting on the 
wall behind them. The cones 

grotesquely wrench it off! (No 
blood, mind you.) Then a plant 
with a big eye sprouts from the 
woman's headless neck while the 
painting changes into a red field 
with a flock of birds bursting 

flower head changes into Mr. 
Peanut, the painting blossoms 
into a clay breast. Finally, after 
transforming back into her origi¬ 
nal self, the woman acts as 
though nothing has happened. 


CLAY MAGIC 

To perform your own clay sor¬ 
cery, you'll need a variety of ma- 













melt clay in a double boiler and 
add oil-based pigments to attain 
richer colors. A little exper¬ 
imentation should provide you 
with what you need. 

Most clay characters must be 
able to stand up for long periods 
of time—this usually means 
short, chunky legs and large feet. 
But, for the best possible results, 
use metal or wire-and-wood ar¬ 
matures , which are inner skele¬ 
tons that enable clay figures to be 
strong yet flexible. Armatures 
are available from animation 
suppliers (like Stop-Frame En¬ 
terprises, 3131 Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas, TX 75219) or from 
your own workshop (“How to 
Build Ball-and-Socket Arma¬ 
tures,” Vol. 4, No. 5/1976). 

We use ball-and-socket armatures 
similar to those made by clay 
animation filmmaker Bob Gar¬ 
diner (see Gardiner’s article in 
American Cinematographer, Ap¬ 
ril, 1978). With pen set, ball joints 
and copper tubing welded to¬ 
gether, our characters were al¬ 
lowed maximum flexibility. 
Styrofoam balls can serve as the 
core for your character’s head 
and glass beads make great eyes. 
To keep these clay figures well 
anchored to the floor of your set, 
try Plexiglas as the base for their 
feet. By using predrilled holes in 
the floor, you can put screws 
through the Plexiglas feet to keep 
your actors under control. This 
may sound like a lot of work, but 
you’ll actually save time by keep¬ 
ing your characters from falling 


over and ruining the shot, as well 
as smashing in their faces. 

Even if your actors don’t fall 
over, you’ll still find it necessary 
to repair and resculpt their clay 
exoskeletons due to the constant 
handling between shots. 

“To get a real feel 
for movement, you 
might want to shoot a 
live-action reference 
film.” 


Scale. It's advisable to work on a 
large scale rather than a small 
one. By small, we mean clay 
figures less than ten inches tall. 
But as long as you can animate 
the expressions on your charac¬ 
ters’ faces, which should change 
when there's dialogue, your scale 
will be adequate. 
CONSTRUCTING YOUR SETS 
Since your clay characters dwell 
in a world of their own, you can 
take that world as far as your 
imagination (and budget) can go. 
You may want to construct 
miniature sets with flats, back¬ 
grounds, props and other details. 
Just remember that an excessive 
amount of attention to detail can 
sometimes be in vain. You may 
spend countless hours agonizing 
over tiny blades of clay grass 
only to find that it doesn't even 
show up in the final shot. 
Hardwood plywood in 14-inch 
sheets or heavy posterboard 
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W hen Vance DeGeneres 
and Waiter Williams 
teamed up in 1973, they 
were just two comedians looking 
for a break. Their fate finally 
came into focus when they began 
to work with Play-doh clay and a 

Working as nightclub entertain¬ 
ers in New Orleans, DeGeneres 
and Williams began to show 
short, homemade Super-8 
comedies as part of their act. 

This zany collection of films 
included Cemetery City, Sky 
Devils, The Paranoid Parachutist, 
The Big Heist and Law and Order. 
Meanwhile, the NBC television 
network began accepting 8mm 
home movies for broadcast on its 
popular “Saturday Night Live” 
show. DeGeneres and Williams 
quickly decided to submit their 
Super-8 films to NBC. One of the 
shorts they sent was an off-the- 
wall, puppet-style animation 
called The Mr. Bill Show , featur¬ 
ing characters made of Play-doh. 
A lot of time went by with no 
word from NBC, so Williams 
called John Head, a talent scout 
for the network. To his surprise, 
Head told him that the Mr. Bill 
film had been accepted and 


would air soon on national TV. 
The first Mr. Bill Show subjected 
poor Bill to a smorgasbord of 
tragic comedy: a classic case of 
the little guy getting (literally) 
stepped on and messed over. And 
each time Bill’s malleable body is 
antagonized, squashed or muti¬ 
lated, we hear his thin, painful 
voice cry “Oh Nooooo!” Even 
Bill’s pet dog, Spot, suffers the 
indignities of Sluggo and Mr. 
Hands—the real-life hands of 
DeGeneres reaching down onto 
the set to wreck havoc on the 
clay characters. 

In another Mr. Bill film, Bill’s 
first attempt at skydiving is as 
disastrous as a deep sea adven¬ 
ture in a boiling pot of water. 
Chin-up bars become as danger¬ 
ous as a guillotine. When Mr. 
Hands brushes Bill’s teeth, poor 
Bill is left with no face, and soon 
“Doctor” Sluggo is amputating 
Bill’s leg—“Oh Nooooo!” 

An audience following soon grew 
up around The Mr. Bill Show 
with Mr. Bill T-shirts, buttons, 
videocassettes and even a book. 
Thanks to Super-8 and two 
comic filmmakers, Mr. Bill be¬ 
came America’s favorite 
disaster-prone star—turning 
Play-doh into real dough. □ 


The Agony of 
Mn Bill (Oh Nooooo!) 
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“The final ecstasy of 
day animation is in 
finding that the 
rhythm and move¬ 
ment of your film re¬ 
sonates feelings 
deeply within audi¬ 
ences everywhere.” 

ADDING THE SOUND TRACK 

Once your film is edited you can 
bring it all to life by adding your 
sound track. Our King Tut sound 
track consisted of six different 



5/1980). F 


create an illusion of background 

doorushing°to itets * aH add § 
to the final effect. Don’t hesitate 

sound, play with it, try putting it 
where it’s never been before and 


CLAY ARTISTRY 

The final ecstasy of clay anima¬ 
tion is in finding that the rhythm 
and movement of your film reso- 

ences everywhere^ Although clay 
films can sometimes depict the 
craziest of actions—especially 
the metamorphosis technique— 
they’re also capable.of a narra- 


Windsor Total Video 

works wonders with: 


REGULAR AND SUPER 8MM 
TRANSFER TO ALL 
VIDEO FORMATS 


Windsor’s new Telecinecorder 
System transfers regular and 
Super 8MM at 18 and 24 FPS, 
without flicker, to video tape 
utilizing the latest developments 
in noise reduction and time base 
correction. The results are rock 
steady, noiseless video tape 
transfers with extremely high 
resolution. The system is on line 
and operational. 

“Our Middle Name Says it All” 



Windsor Total Video 

Phone: (212) 725-8080 
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CHINON 

For Movie Makers Who Believe Life Is More 
Than a Series of Short Takes. 

TheNewCHINON PACIFIC 200/8 XL SOUND CAMERA 
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Super 8 Backwinder 
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LENNY LIPTON 


The Pope 
of Super-8: 

Lipton's Latin America Journal 


views plus a new title, the "Pope 
of Super-8”! 

In the following journal I’ve tried 
to capture some of this excite¬ 
ment and some of the pace. The 
journal is unlike anything I have 
ever done before for Super-8 
Filmaker, but I hope you enjoy 
it, as, armed with my little Minox 
35 EL, 1 come face-to-face with 
the fascinating people in the 
Latin American (and interna¬ 
tional) independent filmmaking 



W hen a jet-lagged Abrao 
Berman came to my 
studio earlier this year 
with an offer to attend his 
Super-8 Festival in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, I said “Of course!” Pri¬ 
vately, however, I thought, “I’ll 
believe it when it happens.” 
However, Abrao is an energetic 
ball of fire when he’s not dazed 
by travel fatigue. To my surprise, 
the next news 1 received was 
from the United States Interna¬ 
tional Communications Agency 
(a division of the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice) asking me if I’d be willing 
to put on shows in selected 
Brazilian cities for a week prior 
to the Festival. Airfare and ex¬ 
penses paid. I agreed. 

The whole thing was perfect. Not 
only would I see new cities, show 
films and attend Abrao’s 


hop back to Caracas, Venezuela, 
just in time for Julio Neri’s 
Super-8 Festival and to attend 
the International Federation of 
Super-8 meeting there. 

Knowing it was going to be an 
exhaustingly full schedule, and 
that I would no doubt be having a 
good deal of fun with old and new 
friends, I was still unprepared for 
the reception I received in Sao 
Paulo: TV and newspaper inter¬ 


BUZZING IN BRAZIL 
August 5th—Hilton, Sao Paulo. 

After lunch, Abrao Berman 
drove me to Festival Cinema in 
his MG replica . . . fun. Went to 
the opening party for the Bar 
Super-8 . . . first Super-8 bar . . . 
maybe first bar devoted to any 
film format. Talked to drunk 
newspaper critics who have 
dubbed me the "Pope of 
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The Pope 
of Super-8 
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“We have a world¬ 


wide political-social- 
artistic movement 
based on Super-8. 

It doesn’t seem to 
have been noticed but 


it can no longer be 
ignored.” 














Tired of parties. I'm in the paper 
again today . . . they're quoting 
things I said here two years ago. 

August 18th—10:13 p.m.—Pan 
Am flight from Caracas to Miami. 

After 13 days, one day of films 
has blurred into another ... not 


“Super-8 means 
freedom to these 
people, freedom to 
work out ideas in a 
low-cost medium." 


quite. The two outstanding films 
I've seen . . . those that gripped 
my eyes . . . were the Brazilian 
Gratia Plena and a film by Rene 
Metch of Curacao. 1 cannot find 
it in my program notes, but be¬ 
lieve the title was Sorpresa. It's c 
very gripping film about a ritual. 
Weird black lady being initiated 
into the rites of a cult or a god¬ 
dess . . . very haunting. 

The critics were most amazing. 
They gave one of their three 
prizes to Bambule by Marco 
Modugno ... a sloppy 90 min¬ 
utes of Super-8 blown up to 
16mm. Technically superior. 
Takes snatches of Rosselini, 
Antonioni, Fellini. Totally de- 


Carlos Castillo won for his three 
short films . . . amazing . . . they 
are so lightweight. A Mexican 
feature, Los Anas Duros, by 
Gabriel Retes and Bolivar, Sin- 
fonia Tropical by Diego Risquez 
split a prize. Each prize is worth 
about $750, 1 think. The jurors do 
it again! How to complain? I 
don’t accept the jury, or their 
prizes, or the concept of a jury. I 
know they can serve to bring cer¬ 
tain interesting works to the pub¬ 
lic attention, but in this case what 
are they spotlighting? The only 
film they selected that makes any 
sense to me is Bolivar. 

So the trip is over ... the festival 
is over . . . goodbye to old and 
new friends. A good festival for 
the participants is like a summer 
camp. All my problems at home 
have faded. All I think about is 
where we’re going to meet next, 

SUPER-8 FILMAKER 


in whose room, where to eat din¬ 
ner, dare 1 skip a screening (in 
two weeks 1 skipped one). 


August 19th—flight from Miami 
to San Francisco. 

Comparing festivals: the Sao 
Paulo Festival is national; the 
Caracas Festival is international. 
Caracas films were better, as one 
might expect, but lots of talent in 
and around Sao Paulo. Condi¬ 
tions more difficult in Brazil, with 
import restrictions. Neither 
country has 200-foot cartridge. 
There's a possibility of Super-8 
distribution using videocassettes, 
but standards differ from country 
to country. Projection at Caracas 
much better, but there were still 
many disasters. Super-8 needs a 
high gain screen. Screens in both 
cases matte. Acoustics in both 
halls grim. Tremendously en¬ 
thusiastic audience in both cities. 
The future of the independent 
cinema is Super-8. 

EPILOGUE—A MONTH LATER 
The enthusiasm of the people in 
Sao Paulo and Caracas has 
stayed with me. I’m not just talk¬ 
ing about the filmmakers! The 
audiences! There are large and 
devoted audiences for Super-8 
films in both these cities. We 
simply don't have anything like 
this in the United States. I 
wonder why . . . 


The emergence of the indepen¬ 
dent cinema in other countries is 
synonymous with Super-8. Here 
we use both 16mm and Super-8. 
But the future of independent 
cinema lies with Super-8. It’s 
more accessible, more intimate, 
lower in cost and delivers the 
goods in terms of quality. Where 
Super-8 falls down is in the area 
of distribution. The 16mm infra¬ 
structure prevails, as the institu¬ 
tions and organizations most 
likely to be interested in the 
Super-8 independent film don’t 
usually book Super-8 films. 
Hopefully, the situation will 


Until it does, the best bet for 
Super-8 dissemination in the U.S. 
might be a touring festival. I find 
it bizarre that Super-8, in terms 
of festivals, is so much more vital 
in other countries. □ 


Her vies 
magic 
-ne 



Hervic’s Super 8/Single 8 
splicer is so easy to use, you’ll 
think it’s magic. Rated lowest cost 
automatic — and it comes with an 
ample supply of tape splicing 
tabs. Now available is two-track 
splicing tape, as well. 

$20.40 in plastic (slightly higher 
for metal splicer). 


Hervic 


6910 Hayvenhurst/Van Nuys, CA 91406 
(213) 781-1692 


Super8 
film splicer 
and tape: 

$ 21^5 



Wraparound 
splice won’t interrupt 
the sound track. 

Free brochure? 

6820 Romaine St., Hollywood 
Calif. 90038. (213) 467-1296. 
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can in front of the lens without 
touching it. To measure the dis¬ 
tance, fold an index card over the 
ruler and position it diagonally so 
its edge is just visible at the upper 
left corner. Place another index 
card on the ruler with its edge 
just visible at the lower right 
corner, and then record the dis¬ 
tance between the two cards. Call 
this distance D. 

Use D to calculate the horizontal 
(H) and vertical (V) dimensions of 
the reference frame (the area 


“You can design and create 
inexpensive filters that will 
bend light into almost any 
imaginable shape—circles, 
squares, ovals, parabolas, 
spirals, cloverleafs and 
diamonds.” 


seen through the viewfinder of 
your camera) for the filter. The 
formulas are: H = 4D/5 and 
Y = 3 D/5. On graph paper, draw 
the reference frame with the di¬ 
mensions of H and V. Draw a 
second frame around the first one 
with the dimensions 2H by 2V. 
You now have a drawing of the 
filter frame. 

Drawing the Design 
Figure 1 shows the two frames 
and the keyhole design (drawn 
inside the reference frame). Mark 
one dot in color pencil to indicate 
where you intend the light source 
to be within the keyhole. Mark 
design dots at regular intervals on 
the keyhole outline with a differ¬ 
ent color from the light source 
dot. These design dots indicate 
how the rays of light will fall. 

Making the Filter Frame 
Cut out the larger frame on the 
graph paper and tape it in the 
center of a one-foot square piece 
of cardboard. Using a drafts¬ 
man’s compass, draw a circle on 
the cardboard with the compass 
point in the center of the refer¬ 
ence frame and the circumference 
falling just outside the corners of 
the piece of graph paper. This 
circle will be cut out later on in 
the process. Draw a second circle 
about an inch beyond the first 
one. The nylon thread will be at- 


tached to the cardboard just out¬ 
side this circle. 

Threading the Filter 
Figure 2 shows the reference 
frame inside the circles and how 
to mark the positions of the filter 
threads. Line up the light source 
dot and a design dot along the 
right-angle of the triangle. Place 
the ruler on the bottom of the 
triangle as shown and make two 
marks on the cardboard just out¬ 
side the outer circle, numbering 
each pair for reference. Make 
two marks for every design dot. 
After you’ve made each set of 

you drew on the cardboard. 
Punch pinholes through each 
numbered mark, as shown in Fig¬ 
ure 3. Use enough nylon thread 
to stretch between two sets of 
pinholes and knot the two ends 
together with a double knot. Con¬ 
tinue until all of the pinholes have 
been threaded, keeping the knots 
on the same side of the 
cardboard. 



32 RECORD LIBRARY 


$7.98 EACH 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


BELLMARK RECORDS INC. 
P.O. BOX 1441, 
BELLINGHAM, WASH, 98225. 
TEL. (604) 685-8831 



The Camera Mount 
Your keyhole filter is complete 
(Figure 4). Although it doesn’t 
look much like your original de¬ 
sign, it will produce the right ef¬ 
fect. To put the filter on your 
camera, you’ll have to make a 
cardboard hood mount (Figure 5). 
First, cut out a ring-shaped sec¬ 
tion of foam that fits snugly 
around the collapsed lens hood of 
your camera. Next, cut a circle in 
the cardboard about Vi- inch less 
radius than that of the hole in the 
foam ring, so the lens hood won’t 
exert any pressure on the filter’s 
nylon threads. Tape the filter to 
the front of the hood mount. With 
this arrangement you can also ro¬ 
tate the filter, which should fit 
easily over the collapsed lens 

To get the best results when film¬ 
ing with your filters, experiment 
with the focal length. I got the 
best effects when I used a longer 
focal length, a dark background 
and a single, prominent light 
source. Now that you have the 
basic method, you can try as 
many different designs as you can 
think of. —Mark Clardy, Hous- 
ton, IX 
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SNEAK PREVIEW! 































































tuMjtiM 

create miniature explosive ef- 

fects. For distant explosions, 

into the set to create a soft pool 
of light. 

FILM-TO-TAPE TRANSFERS 

lights are brought ori quicldy^^ 

^ Fades & dissolves ^ Maanetic stfioino 

*: S3" 


SuperCine Inc., 2218 W. Olive Avenue 


llllil 



“To make the set look 
deeper than it really is, de- 



Ignitors (or similar model rocket 



CAUTION: Any charge which is 

be placed in a non-Jiammable 

• MOTION PICTURES 

• TELEVISION. 

• LIBERAL ARTS 



Study with a distinguished faculty 

^ 8 s:pe r 8 a29 16m m V S 55 '’ 

Ton, 8, Jerry 40^ VK 

ELMO GS-800 ‘Stereo’ ; 

*.?o d s e = UOe ' bS ’ a " dardS % £i 

b> 

mm* 

L rJ 

fnthe fore r |r e ound P must > also be^n 

Liberal Arts degree program. 

: tlllll 

approved for Veterans. 

For College catalogue contact: 

Columbia 

college 
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SUPER SERVICES 
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DIRECTORY 





















































This lightweight camera 

does some 

pretty heavy things. 


The new Sankyo XL-620 
Supertronic. 


You may find it hard to believe, 
but all the heavyweight features 
described below are built into the 
XL-620 body that’s only 2%" thin 
and weighs less than 41 ounces. 
Automatic lap dissolve... 
interval timing... macro to 


24.36 fps and single- 
. ..backlighting 
rnsation... and more! 


built-in features. ..plus: automatic none. It includes high/low 
fade-in and fade-out... and the pro- sound sensitivity control, 
grammable timer for animation, An automatic fader that 
fixed interval shooting, self-timed lets you fade sound along 
and pre-timed sequences. with pictures. An omni- 

45“ split-image focusing ... directional mike (the tele- 
SBC metering with servo drive , scop !? ? k ® shown ,s °P' 
aperture... bright viewfinder. ^^=^0- 
Sankyo gives you a very advanced tion and one-frame-at-a-time 
optical system. We also give you a shooting with sound or silent 


large, bright viewfinder with indi¬ 
cators for film running, sound level, 
aperture, under/over exposure, 
fade-out and lap dissolve. 

6X power/manual zoom... 
automatic shut-off... audible 
film end signal. 


=x S po U s n ure eVel ' Solid-stateelectronics... 

'l v p make it all possible. 

’oom We did it with an array of incredibly 

aiiriihi. small electronic chips— PL bi-polar 

’ ICs—and four (yes, four) indepen¬ 

dent miniaturized motors that ele- 
Like the pre- vate performance and response to 

optically,true a whole new level of perfection. 



Make the showing as good 
as the shooting. 

Match the talents of your XL-620 
with an equally talented projector 
like our Sankyo Stereo-800. True 
two-track, two-amplifier stereo 
recording and playback. Track-to- 
track transfer. Sound-on-sound and 
sound-with-sound recording, f/1.4, 

15-25mm zoom lens or optional 

in projection optics and engineering! 


If you want a lot of camera 
for your money... 

Write for our ■ ’ Supertronic 
Story” ■ “Stereo Projector 
Story” ■ Other equipment. 
I’m into photography as: 

■ industrial filmmaker 


Clip this coupon, tape to 
card and add your n a ..ie and 







